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view section meetings of from twenty to thirty students do afford a certain
off-set to the mass-lecture method.)
In some instances the standardization of instruction in college exceeds
in emphasis that which is often found in secondary and elementary edu-
cation. Assignments to certain fixed chapters or sections of books, for-
malized laboratory exercises, and routine examinations demanding little
logical thought but rather recall and repetition of the facts presented by
lecturer and textbook are still the usual pedagogical stock in trade. More-
over, the traditional demands regarding seating, regular attendance in the
class, and other rituals are as rigid in college as elsewhere in American
schools. (See K. Young, i927a.) With respect to personality, this inflexi-
bility provides a certain canalization or habituation of overt behavior
which lessens the strain on learning, but at the same time tends to deaden
the keener intellectual interests supposedly associated with higher educa-
tion. Thus, while the system is often outwardly efficient, it is almost child-
ish in pattern, and keeps up a dependence on form and ceremonial that
is frequently mistaken for genuine intellectual development. The lock-
step schema of college instruction may be essential to mass instruction,
but the results are notoriously low in quality. (See Learned and Wood,
1938.) In recent years efforts have been made to alter this routinized sys-
tem, but for the great bulk of college students little has been done. All
too often the result is a stagnation of motive and interest in the student,
resulting in a decline in his levels of aspiration and achievement. (See
Meiklejohn, 1932; Hutchins, 1936.)
Inadequate study habits of a large proportion of our students consti-
tute a striking deficiency in our collegiate instruction. (See Bird, 1931.)
All too often the students come from high school ill prepared in study
habits, and the college as a rule does little in a formal way to remedy the
matter. And inefficient study habits play a part in poor scholarship, which
in turn tends to affect the student's interest and motivation. Since the
ego is identified in anticipation with-success in schoolwork, any aspect
of learning easily becomes a value in itself. Thus improvement in study
habits normally not only aids in the production of better schoolwork, but
indirectly influences the student's morale and his sense of satisfaction.
Reference has already been made to the problems of the teacher's per-
sonality as it bears on his daily contact with the pupils in elementary and
secondary schools. College students express much the same attitudes
toward teachers in college.
Duncan and Duncan (1934), using a questionnaire, secured from a group of 122
college students certain comments respecting the best-liked and least-liked college
teachers. (In a second schedule they got similar information regarding their ele-
mentary and high-school instructors.) In summary they state (1934, P- 539):